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evangelical mind, sometimes (as in the Recessional] rising mem-
orably to the surface. For him imperialism was a missionary
spirit; the English, a Chosen People, had a duty to rule the
'lesser breeds without the law'; he coined for it the phase 'the
White Man's Burden'. Such a creed was less unplausible then
than now, for the queen still reigned, and the romantic pioneer-
ing pre-eminence of the mid-century English was so recent that
men scarcely realized it had passed away. But what com-
mended Kipling's gospel in quarters like the stock exchange,
not conspicuous for either religion or romance, was the British
business man's need for markets. Barred from those of Europe
and the United States by the growth of tariffs, he had to find
others in undeveloped countries; and there seemed no more
certain way of doing so than to bring these under the British
flag. A windy passion for annexation swelled up, sudden and
iridescent, from the conquest of Matabeleland, past Omdur-
man, to the South African war. But the last pricked the bubble;
and neither this kind of imperialism nor Kipling's authority as
a political prophet were ever the same after it.
Quite a different, but very influential, current of imperialist
thought was started by C. H. Pearson's National Life and Char-
acter (1893). Pearson, an Oxford man, after holding posts in
Modern History at London, Cambridge, and Melbourne, had
gone into Australian politics and been minister of education in
Victoria. There he had seen the relations of white and coloured
races from an angle different from Kipling's. He believed
that the white man was in imminent and deadly danger from the
coloured (especially the yellow) types. What he dreaded was
not so much yellow militarism (though his vision of its possibili-
ties may appear prophetic in the light of modern Japan), but
the capacity of coloured men to undercut and undersell white
labour, and to make it impossible for the latter to live. By a sort
of Gresham's Law the coloured worker, if allowed to enter a
trade in a white man's country, was bound to oust his white
competitors; yet politically and morally he never became a mem-
ber of the white community, and his multiplication in it must
mean its ruin. The moral was that coloured men must for the
future be excluded from white countries, and those admitted
in the past be squeezed out again wherever possible. The first
effect of this powerful and original book was to carry to victory the
'White Australia' policy, and with that to make racial exclusive-